_*I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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Boston. 


Treasurer. 


We want canvassers in all places not already occu- 
pied, and will make liberal terms. Write our Secre- 
tary inclosing certificate from some clergyman or other 
well-known person that you are suitable. 

Schools, Sunday Schools, and all who wish to cir- 
culate the paper for the purpose of doing good, please 
write our Secretary, and we shall make the price 
satisfactory. 

All contributions for our paper, articles original 
and selected, information and suggestions, should be 
sent to the Secretary. 


Editorial Notice. 

Our Society is now well established and in full 
working order. It has in its executive officer, our 
Secretary, everything its best friends could wish. 
The President has for many years contemplated visit- 
ing Europe, is now needing rest, and believing he 
shall never find a more suitable time, and hoping his 
Visit may prove profitable to both the Society and 


editorial duties, for the present, will close with this | 
The paper will be left in good hands, alarge | 


amount of interesting matter—enough certainly to fill our eities, watering troughs in the country, very few 


number. 


it for a year—has been already accumulated, and we 
think our readers will have no cause of complaint. 
Hereafter all communications for the paper should be 
directed to the Secretary. 


Will it Pay? 


We have undertaken a very great work—no more 
and no less than the guardianship of the great ani- 
mal population of the whole State, outnumbering the 
human twenty to one; a population with no language 
that we can understand, that cannot testify in the 
courts, that is placed in the absolute and unlimited 
power and control, not unfrequently, of the most ig- 
norant, violent and debased of men. 


A HEAVY JOB. 


It’s a heavy job: we have to deal not only with 
private individuals, but with great and influential 
corporations, with bad rich men as well as with bad 
poor men, with capital as well as labor, with a multi- 
tude of cases which no prosecution can reach as well 


| as those which may be checked by prosecution. It’s 


a heavy job; and if any man expects it to be accom- 
plished with small labor, and a little money, he is 
mistaken. It will task the best ability and the highest 
benevolence of the State. 


ONLY ONE WAY TO DO IT. 

There is only one way to do it, and that is to go 
down to the foundation, and build up. We must edu- 
cate the children. We must create a great public 
opinion. We must wake up the pulpit and the press, 
and scatter the literature of humanity until it shall 


SANITARY EFFECTS. 
Its sanitary effects will be drinking fountains in 


_ eases of hydrophobia, clean and healthy stables, no 


foul smells from our slaughtering houses, no nuisances 
in the keeping of cattle and swine, wholesome meats 


_ in our markets, and wholesome milk on our tables. 


FINANCIAL EFFECTS. 

Its financial effects will be, horses and draught 
cattle living and made useful to old age, birds spared 
to eat up insects and save the fruit, no reduction in 
the weight of animals by cruel transportation, no re- 


_ duction of their capacity to labor by bad feeding, 


be read in the homes, taught in the schools, hung up | 


on the walls, and all the children of the State shall 
feel that these animals have been mercifully created 


| by our common Father, and mercifully given to us to 


himself, intends leaving in the spring. Necessary | 
preparations will occupy much of his time, and his 


use, but not fo abuse. It’s a great work. Will it pay 
to do it? 


want of shelter, overworking, or other bad treat- 
ment, the best systems of food, water, rest, exercise, 
pavements, harness, and care in sickness, and to teach 
that the true economy is that which shall keep animals 
in the highest degree of physical health. 


MORAL EFFECTS. 

Its moral effects will be the giving up of dog-fights, 
cock-fights, cruel races against time, or for wagers. 
It will take the fun out of shooting matches and 
hunting matches. It will interfere with cattle trans- 
portation and short feeding, overloading, overdriving, 
overworking, and every form of abusing. It will 
substitute kind words for curses, gentle treatment for 
violence, friendly protection for passionate abuse, 
love for fear. 

POLITICAL EFFECTS. 

Last, but not least, what will be its political effects ? 
We have a great country here, and what is to become 
of it God only knows. All the republics that have 
preceded it have perished. Violence, fraud, crime 
and corruption are on the increase. Property and 
life are becoming insecure. . A government we must 


| have. Shall it be a government of wise laws, enacted 


| 
| 


by humane men, administered by an incorruptible 
judiciary, no wars, foreign or domestic, peace, hap- 
piness and prosperity to all? Or shall it be the 
strong arm of military power, the law of the bayonet, 
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and a great standing army supported by the nation 
to keep the nation in subjection? One or the other 
we must have,—all history shows it,—and upon the 
choice depends our future. We must multiply prisons 
and jails, courts, judges and prosecuting officers, 
constabulary, police and soldiers, or we must multi- 
ply churches and free schools, earnest home missions, 
and the universal dissemination of a religious and hu- 
mane literature. The churches alone cannot do the 
work, for they do not reach the great mass that needs 
most to be reached. The schools alone, as now con- 
ducted, will not do it, for they teach the intellect rather 
than the heart—their prize is greatness rather than 
goodness—and the more you educate the intellect, 
neglecting the heart, the greater the capacity for evil. 
Neither the churches nor the schools have saved us 
from a great civil war, and the political and financial 
corruptions growing out of it. 

We must have the religious, the intellectual and 
the humane combined. The churches must preach 
humanity as well as Christianity, and the schools 
must teach it, and the press must carry it where 
neither churches nor schools can. There is no get- 
ting rid of this question, and we have no time to 
lose. The coming generation is coming fast, and we 
must make them good citizens, or they will make us 
a bad nation. You may now go into all the schools 
and homes with book and picture and song and story, 
and make the children humane, or you may leave 
them to grow up cruel, inhumane, cultivating the 
bad passions, and they will avenge themselves upon 
society. You may take the boy in our streets to-day 
and make him a great good man, or you may leave 
him to become a great bad one; but the difference 
may be the difference between peace and war, na- 
tional prosperity and national ruin. 

My friend! throw aside all mercy for dumb ani- 
mals ; suppose there were no law.to protect them, no 
penalty for their abuse, no redress for them in this 
world, and no hope in the next; throw aside all san- 
itary, financial and moral considerations,—suppose, 
even, that you are an atheist, and do not believe 
there ever was a God, still I say, if you claim to be 
a good citizen, if you regard the future welfare of 
your country, you must provide for the humane educa- 
tion of its children, and that is the grandest feature of 
our work. 


Encouragements. 

We have to hear many sad stories, but are not 
without encouragements. An application for files of 
our paper to place before the Illinois legislature, pre- 
liminary to the passage of laws, and the establishment 
of a society there like ours; a similar application from 
Maine; a similar application from Montreal, Can- 
ada; a prospect of a similar application from Ver- 
mont; our articles copied more frequently into other 
papers all over the country, and our work comment- 
ed upon with praise ; some of our best writers begin- 
ning to wake up; an article by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in the “Hearth and Home;” another by 
Henry Ward Beecher in the “New York Ledger ;” 
a poem by Bryant; sevéral sermons by prominent 
clergymen ; sympathizing letters from various parts of 
the country, and from men and women with whom 
sympathy is only the pioneer of work; the stoppage 
of a large portion of the cruelties at Brighton; a 


great and growing interest all over the State in the 
welfare of dumb animals; check-reins dropped and 
others loosened ; teams doubled on horse cars in bad 
travelling, and the horses walked when overloaded ; 
no whipping in our streets without an immediate 
crowd of indignant spectators. There’s a good time 
coming. 


Who eats it? 

If thousands of cattle, sheep and swine are brought 
over our railroads without food, drink or rest, and by 
reason of this transportation their flesh, fevered and 
diseased, becomes unfit for food, as we have shown in 
the past numbers of our paper,—who eats it ? 

If the cattle that furnish the milk for our tables are 
deprived of proper food, air, sunshine, exercise, 
companionship, shelter and protection from the 
weather, until their milk, like the milk of a sick nurse, 
becomes poisonous,—who drinks it? If your horse, 
my friend, by overloading, overworking or overdriv- 
ing, drags or runs his life out in ten years, when he 
would otherwise have lived twenty,—who profits by 
it? 

If you permit your boys to kill useful birds and 
plunder their nests until your orchards are overrun 
and your fruit destroyed by insects,—whose loss is it ? 
And so on through the whole catalogue of animal 
cruelties. No fact is more certain than this: that God 
has established laws for the protection of animals as 
well as men, and you cannot violate those laws with- 
out incurring the penalty. 


Vivisection. 

In our last number we published an article upon 
what we deemed reliable authority, stating that a 
class of students, whom we supposed to be irrespon- 
sible, were experimenting upon animals in an un- 
necessarily cruel manner. We felt that if the state- 
ments were true the practice ought to be discontinued. 
We now learn that a class of medical gentlemen, en- 
gaged in scientific studies by experiments upon ani- 
mals, have felt aggrieved by the article referred to, 
and feel that injustice has been done them. It has 
been represented to us that this class is led by 
a humane surgeon, who would not practice un- 
necessary cruelty. We should be very unwilling to 
say anything against the art of surgery, which has 
saved so many valuable lives to the country in the 
past few years. Wedo not say that vivisection is 
unnecessary, but only that some of the greatest sur- 
geons have so pronounced it, and that the Royal 
Society of London, the Edinburgh Society, and 
the New York Society, have taken strong ground 
against it. If to discover some fact in regard to the 
operations of poisons, the nervous organization, or 
the circulation of the blood, it is necessary that an 
animal or a man suffer, it is not necessary that that 
suffering be continued or repeated that students may 
be convinced of the fact. They may well take for 
granted what has been proved by competent men. 
We are speaking for those who cannot speak for 
themselves, and with a profound sense of our ac- 
countability only say for them, “Jf we must suffer 
that men may live, so be it, but we pray you deal with 
us mercifully as you would be dealt with. To the truly 


humane our prayer may be unnecessary, but all are not 
humane,” 


The Mutilation of Dogs. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, one of the judges at the dog 
show in London, England, endeavored to exclude all 
dogs that had been mutilated by ear-cropping or 
otherwise. The principal reason (says a correspon- 
dent,) for Sir Edwin Landseer’s protest is, that the 
cropping of ears is most cruel and hurtful to the dog. 
The cruelty complained of is not in the operation; 
that, after all, is a small matter. It consists in de- 
priving the animal of a defence which Nature has 
given to it against the entrance of earth and sand 
into the ears. The entrance of these into the ears 
distresses the dog much, causing deafness, abscesses, 
and cancer. All dogs, more or less, require to be 
protected from sand and earth by overlapping ears; 
but especially do terriers,—literally “ earth dogs,”— 
the species which, of all others, is most persecuted by 
cropping. They go into a burrow, their ears get full 
of sand, and they suffer ever afterwards. Surely Sir 
Edwin Landseer is right in saying that judges of dogs 
ought not to sanction such gross treatment of the ani- 
mal, and that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals should look to the practice. The only 
excuse that can be set up for the system is a delusive 
one. It is said that fighting dogs fare better with 
their ears cropped, and the exigencies of fighting dogs 
have set the fashion for all others. It is true that if 
an ear be gone it cannot be torn; but then it is for- 
gotten that even for fighting purposes the ear is often 
a protection. All these fighting dogs have what are 
called “ points.” One has a way of seizing the leg, 
another fixes upon the throat, and yet another makes 
a dash at the large gland behind the ear, which in 
the dog is as sensitive as the most sensitive gland in 


the human body. Deprive the dog of his ear, and the 
assailant can get a good bite of it and lay his adver- 
sary low. Leave the dog his ear, and the assailant’s 
grasp of the sensitive gland is impeded by the folds 
of the ear and rendered much more feeble. Thus, 


even to the fighting dog, the long ear is a positive 
defence. 


=o 


Influence of Roads on Horses. 
Dr. Holland, editor of the “Springfield R epubli- 
can,” travelling in Europe, writes to his journal a 
letter about horses and roads, in which he says:— 


The point which I wish to impress upon my Ameri- 
can readers is simply this: that the english horse, 
employed in the streets of a city, or on the roads in 
the country, does twice as much work as the Ameri- 
can horse similarly employed in America. This is 
the patent, undeniable fact. No man can fail to see 
it who has his eyes about him. How does he do it? 
Why does he do it? These are most important 
questions to an American. Is the English horse bet- 
ter than the American? Not at all. Is he over- 
worked? I have seen no evidence that he is. I have 
seen but one lame horse in London. The simple ex- 
planation is, that the Englishman has invested in per- 
fect and permanent roads what the American ex- 
ends in perishable horses that require to be fed. 
e are using to-day, in the little town of Springfield, 
just twice as many horses as would be necessary to 
do its business, if the roads all over town were as 
op as Main Street is from the Ferry to Central. 
Ve are supporting hundreds of horses to drag loads 
through holes that ought to be filled, over sand that 
should be hardened, through mud that ought not to 
be permitted to exist. We have the misery of bad 
roads, and are actually or practically called upon to 
pay a premium for them. It would be demonstrably 
cheaper to have good roads than poor ones. It is so 
here. A road well built is easily kept in repair. A 
mile of good macadam is more easily supported than 
a poor horse, 
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A Scene in the East Indian Rebellion. 
RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 
A lady of the rescued party has given a most in- 
teresting description of the events in Lucknow prior 
to and at the arrival of Havelock’s forces. She says: 


“On every side death stared us in the face; no 
human skill could avert it any longer. We saw the 
moment approach when we must bid farewell to earth, 
yet without feeling that unutterable horror which 
must have been experienced by the unhappy victims 
at Cawnpore. We were resolved rather to die than 
to yield, and were fully persuaded that in twenty-four 
hours all would be over. The engineers had said so, 
and all knew the worst. We women strove to en- 
courage each other and to perform the light duties 
which had been assigned to us, such as conveying 
orders to the batteries and supplying the men with 
provisions, especially cups of coffee, which we pre- 

ed day and night. I had gone out to try and 
make myself useful, in company with Jessie Brown, 


the. wife of a corporal in my husband’s regiment. | 


Poor Jessie had been in a state of restless excitement 
all through the siege, and had fallen away visibly 
within the last few days. A constant fever consumed 
her, and her mind wandered occasionally, especially 
that day, when the recollections of home seemed pow- 
erfully present to her. At last, overcome with 
fatigue, she lay down on the ground wrapped up in 
her plaid. I sat beside her, promising to awaken 
her when, as she said, ‘ her father should return from 
the plowing.’ She fell at length into a profound 
slumber, motionless and apparently breathless, her 
head resting in my lap. 1 myself could no longer 
resist the inclination to sleep, in spite of the contin- 
ual roar of the cannon. Suddenly I was aroused by 
a wild, unearthly scream close to my ear. My com- 
ion stood upright beside me, her arms raised and 
er head bent forward in the attitude of listening. A 
look of intense delight broke over her countenance ; 
she grasped my hand, drew me towards her, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Dinna ye hear it? Dinna ye hearit? Ay, 
I'm no dreamin’—it’s the slogan o’ the Highlanders! 
We're saved, we’re saved!’ Then, flinging herself 
on her knees, she thanked God with passionate fer- 
vor. I felt utterly bewildered: my English ears 
heard only the roar of artillery, and I thought my 
ed Jessie was still raving; but she darted to the 
tteries, and I heard her cry incessantly to the men, 
‘Courage! Courage! Hark to the slogan; ’tis the 
Macgregor, the grandest of them a’. Here’s help at 
last!? To describe the effect of these words upon the 
For a moment the 
ceased firing, and every soul listened in intense anxi- 
ety. Gradually, however, there arose a murmer of 
bitter disappointment, and the wailing of the women 
who had flocked to the spot broke out anew as the 
Colonel shook his head. Our dull lowland ears heard 
nothing but the rattle of the musketry. A few mo- 
ments more of this death-like suspense, of this agoniz- 
ing hope, and Jessie, who had sank on the ground, 
sprang to her feet, and cried in a voice so clear and 
piercing that it was heard along the whole line, ‘ Will 
ye no believe it noo? The slogan, the Campbells are 
comin’! Dye hear, d’ye hear ?’ 

At that moment we seemed indeed to hear the 
voice of God in the distance, when the pibroch of the 
Highlanders brought us tidings of deliverance ; for 
now there was no longer any doubt of the fact. That 
shrill, penetrating, ceaseless sound, which rose above 
all other sounds, could come neither from the advance 
of the enemy, nor from the work of the sappers. No, 
it was indeed the Scottish bagpipes, now shrill and 
harsh, as threatening vengeance on the foe, then in 
softer tones seeming to promise succor to their friends 
in need. Never, surely, was there such a scene as 
that which followed. Not a heart in the residency of 
Lucknow but bowed itself before God. All, by one 
simultaneous impulse, fell upon their knees, and noth- 
ing was heard but bursting sobs and the murmured 
voice of prayer. Then all arose, and there rang out 
from a thousand lips a great shout of joy which re- 
sounded far and wide, and {lent new vigor to that 
blessed pibroch. ‘To our cheer of ‘God save the 
the Queen,’ they replied by the well-known strain 
that moves every Scot to tears, ‘ Should auld aequain- 


tance be forgot.’ After that nothing made an 
impression on me. I scarcely remembered what fol- 
lowed. Jessie was presented to the General on his 
entrance into the fort, and at the officers’ banquet her 
health was drunk by all present, while the 
marched around the table playing once more the fa- 
miliar air of ‘ Auld lang syne.’” 


THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW. 
By J. G. Whittier. 
Pipes of the misty moorland, 
Voice of the glen and hill, 
The drone of highland torrent, 
The song of lowland rill! 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
‘Have heard your sweetest strain ! 


Dear to the lowland reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, 

To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear. 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 

O’er mountain, loch and glade ; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played! 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled and nearer crept ; 

Round and round the jungle serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 

“‘ Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 
Pray to day!” the soldier said, 

For to-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread. 


Oh! they listened, looked and waited, 

Till their hope became despair, 
' And the sobs of low bewailing 

Filled the pauses of their prayer. 

Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear upon the ground : 

“ Dinna ye hear it ?—dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound !” 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning ; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 

Yet alone they heard the drum roll, 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 

But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true: 

“Dinna ye hear it ?—’tis the slogan ! 
Will ye no believe it noo?” 


Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 

More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 

She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbells’ call ; _ 

“ Hark ! hear ye no Macgregor’s— 
The grandest o’ them all ?” 


Oh! they listened dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast ! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice with man’s ; 
“God be praised !—The march of Haveleck ! 
And the piping of the clans! 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
Came the wild Macgregor’s clan-call, 
Stinging all the air to life. 
But when the far off dust-cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 
Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew. 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Round red Dowlsh’s golden shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and homelike strain, 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


! 


ipers | 


Dear to the lowland reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, 

To the cottage and the castle, 
The piper’s song is dear. 

Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen and glade, 

But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played ! 


The Way to Blanket Horses. 


But few persons, comparatively, understand how-to 
apply a blanket to a horse to protect him from con- 
tracting cold. We frequently see the blanket folded 
double and laid across the rump and a part of the 
animal’s back, leaving those parts of the body which 
need protection entirely exposed to the cold storms 
or chilling winds. 

Those parts of the body of a horse which surround 
the lungs require the benefit of a blanket in prefer- 
ence to his flanks and rump. When we are exposed 
to a current of cold air, to guard against any injury 
from contracting cold, we shield our shoulders, neck, 


| chest and back. If these parts be protected, the 
| lower part of the body will endure a degree of cold 


far more intense, without any injury to the body, than 
if the lungs were not kept warm with suitable cover- 
ing. The same thing holds good in the protection of 
horses. The blanket should cover the neck, withers 
and shoulders, and be brought around the breast, and 
buttoned or buckled together as closely as a man 
buttons his overcoat when about to face a driving 
storm. Let the lungs of a horse be kept well pro- 
tected with a heavy blanket, and he will seldom con- 
tract cold, even if the hindmost parts of his body are 
not covered. 

Many of our best teamsters protect the breast of 
their horses by a piece of heavy cloth about two feet 
square, hanging down from the lower end of the col- 
lar. This is an excellent practice in cold weather, as 
the most important part of the animal is constantl 
sheltered from the cold wind, especially when in 
ling toward a strong current. e forward end of 
horse-blankets should be made to fit as closely around 
the breast of a horse as our garments fit our bodies. 
Most horses will contract a violent cold almost as 
soon as a man, if not blanketed while they stand still 
after having been exercised so violently as to produce 
profuse perspiration. So long as a_ horse is kept in 
motion there is little danger of his suffering any incon- 
venience from cold winds. But allow him to stand 
still for a few minutes, while loading or unloading, 
without a heavy blanket to protect his shoulders and 
lungs, and he will take cold sooner than some men.— 
Exchange. 


Observations on Shoeing. 


No person should ever allow his horse to be shod 
by a farrier who employs, or keeps in his shop, the 
knife used for cutting away the hoof, shaped like a 
small shovel, and usually braced against the shoulder 
when used in shovelling away the horn. 

The Almighty designed the frog as an elastic, in- 
sensible cushion, on which the horse should walk, as 
does the fowl and other animals; yet blacksmiths de- 
light in cutting away this most useful part, and there- 
by expose that which is sensitive to contact with the 
hard road. No greater folly can be imagined, and to 
a reasonable man it only requires to be noticed to 
make the error self-apparent. The blacksmith will 
argue that he must “cut away the rags,” and some 
are so ignorant as to declare they cut away the frog 
“to prevent pressure on it;” that is to say, they 
cut it away to prevent the very object of its creation. 
The frog should never be cut, or any portion; if al- 
lowed to take its natural course it becomes a perfect 
safety-stand and protection to the foot. In colts the 
frog may be seen in its full vigor and usefulness; but 
at the first shoeing the knife goes to work, and so it 
continues whilst there is any frog to cut.—Pub. Royal 
Society. 


Rows.—Punch says he never could see that Can- 
ada was much benefit to England ; for all the mother 
country ever got from the provinces was wars, fights 
and rows, except the Canadian boat song, and that 
commenced, “ Row, brothers, row.” 
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Dumb Animals. 


The Elephant. 


The elephant of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
says Mrs. Lee, used to play his visitors a trick which 
could not have been thought of but by an animal of 
much intelligence. His house opened upon an en- 
closure called the elephant’s park, containing a pond, 


Our. 


in which he would lay himself under the water, con- | 
cealing every part of him except the very end of his | 


trunk, a mere speck, that would hardly be noticed by 
a stranger to the animal’s habits. A crowd would 
often assemble around the enclosure, and, not seeing 
him in it, would watch in expectation that he would 
soon issue from his house. But whilst they were 
gazing about a copious sprinkling of water would fall 
upon them, and ladies and gentlemen, with their fine 
bonnets and coats, would run for shelter under the 
trees, looking up at the clear sky and wondering 
whence such a shower could come. Immediately 
afterwards, however, they would see the elephant 
rising slowly from his bath, evincing, as it seemed, an 
awkward joy at the trick that he had played. In the 
course of time his amusement became generally 
known, and the moment the water began to rise from 
his trunk, the spectators would take flight, at which 
he appeared exceedingly delighted, getting up as fast 
as he could to see the bustle that he had caused.— 
“ Anecdotes of Animals.” 


Canine Sagacity—A Strange Story. 


The best dog story we have heard of for some 
time, and which is vouched for to be true in every 
particular, comes to us from Robertson County. A 
few nights ago, Mr. Williams, who resides about four 
miles west of Springfield, let a neighbor, Mr. Pettit, 
have the use of his dog, to assist and protect him from 
chicken thieves. About twelve o’clock on the same 
night, a burglar entered the stable of Mr. Williams, 
and stole a young bay mare, with a saddle and bridie, 
and was riding along the.road past Pettit’s house, 
when the dog commenced barking, and bounded 
over the fence and dashed after the horseman at full 
speed. The chase continued for four miles, when the 
horse stumbled and fell. The dog rushed up and 
attacked, it is supposed, the thief, who fired three 
shots at the animal, but missed him, as no marks 
were found upon him. Whether the dog closed in 
upon the thief, or whether the thief took to his heels 
across the country, has not been definitely ascertained, 
but the dog caught hold of the bridle lines in his 
mouth and led the horse back three miles, where he 
was met by Mr. Pettit and his man, who were 
aroused by the furious barking and were following the 
dog. Mr. Pettit immediately recognized the horse 
and dog, and at once surmised what had happened. 
The whole four, the two men, dog, and horse returned 
to Mr. Williams’s whom they found fast asleep, alto- 
aed ignorant of what had happened. The next 

ay several people in the locality testified to hearing 
three distinct shots fired about the place where the 
dog brought the robber to bay, and one of the bullets 
was found on the road about four hundred yards from 
the spot. The dog is about four years old and weighs 
about forty-five pounds. Mr. Williams would not 
part with him for any money.—Nashville Union. 


Horse Justice in England. 


A gentleman in Suffolk had an excellent hunter, of 
so strong and well-compacted a frame that it seemed 
as if it could never be tired. It appeared as fresh 
when it returned from a day’s sport as when it went 
out. One day his master, from some caprice, vowed 
that he would tire the horse. He rode him accord- 
ingly through ploughed fields and all manner of diffi- 
cult ground, till the animal plainly showed himself, at 
the end of the course, dead beat. He was taken by 
the groom, and suffered himself to be led off quietly 
to the stable as usual. But the next morning, when 
his master went to see how he was, he burst from his 
stall with the utmost fury, breaking the halter with 
which he was fastened, and attacked him with his 
feet and teeth so violently that he would quickly 
have killed him had mot the groom and some other 
attendants beaten him off.—Reasoning Power of 
Anim 


Justice in Philadelphia. 
The following instance, of recent occurrence, for 


| which we have a credible voucher, will serve to show 


the impolicy of the wickedness too often practised 
toward animals. 

A hack-driver, familiarly known to many of our 
citizens, waited daily for custom at one of the princi- 
pal depots of Philadelphia. He was of a hard, cruel 


| disposition, the effects of which were painfully felt by 


the dumb but not senseless creatures upon whom he 
depended for his daily bread. When the throng of 
newly-arrived travellers had all passed from the trains 
without his securing “a job,” his disappointment irri- 
tated his temper, and he would vent his rage by beat- 


ing his horses in the public street, responding only by, 


oaths to the remonstrances or humane spectators. 
Our informant, a respectable citizen, before whose 
lace of business these revolting scenes occurred, 
aving for a considerable time missed this driver 
from his usual stand, found, after inquiries, that he 
went at night into his stable, and one of the horses who 


had so often felt his unmerited cruelty, seized him with | 
his mouth by his long bare neck, and thus held him 
till he was choked to death. Thus did justice adapt — 


the punishment to the crime. As he had sown, he 
reaped. The name we suppress—the anecdote we 
tell for the lesson it conveys. This horse was suscep- 
tible of gratitude and love. He was capable, also, of 
memory and revenge. By many deeds of gentle obe- 
dience he had served his reasoning but unreasonable 
master, but receiving no good requital, he was at 
length actuated by despair and the instinct of self- 
preservation.—Frrend’s Review. 


| A Sagacious Horse. 

A very large, heavy horse, known as Dick, owned 
by Mr. J. Campbell, and used as a coal-carrier, slipped 
and fell a few days ago under a heavy load, and was 
badly shaken by the fall. After he was gotten up, 
and while the men were freeing the team, Dick was 
missing; no one knew where he had gone. He was 
not in the stable; he could not be found. The dea- 
con, his master, found him at last in the smithy of Capt. 
Mulloy, Williams Street. ‘“ Who brought that horse 
here?” he inquired. “No one, sir; he walked in 
himself unaccompanied, and signified that he wanted 
a new pair of shoes. I understood the case instantly, 
and fitted him. He had fallen, and was aware that 


ter, and came to me to supply the preventive against 
future similar disaster.” (Demonstrations of gratitude 


from Dick.) The deacon took the horse and de- | 


parted,—the firm step of the animal indicating his 
confidence in the improved understanding given to 
him by the worthy smith.—Chelsea Telegraph, Jan. 
2, 1869. 


Birds and their Uses. 


The following facts are derived from correct sources 


of information, of the question how to get rid of the 
worms. Baron Von Tschudi the well-known Swiss 
naturalist, says: “ Without birds, successful agricul- 
ture is impossible. They annihilate in a few months 
a greater number of destructive insects, than human 
hands can accomplish in the same number of years. 
Amongst the most useful birds for this purpose may 
be classed the swallow, wren, robin redbreast, tit- 
mouse, sparrow and finch.” Tschudi tested a titmouse 


upon the rose bushes of his neighbor, and rid the | 


same in a few hours of innumerable lice. A robin 
redbreast killed in the neighborhood of 800 flies in 
an hour. A pair of night swallows destroyed in fif- 
teen minutes an immense swarm of gnats. A pair of 
wrens flew thirty-six times in an hour, with insects in 
their bill, to their nests. He considers the sparrow 
very important, a pair of them carrying in a single 
day 300 worms or caterpillars to their nests—certain- 
ly a good compensation for the few cherries they 
pluck from the trees. The generality of small birds 
carry to their young ones, during the feeding period. 
nothing but insects, worms, snails, spiders, &c. Suf- 
ficient interest should be manifested by all to prevent 
the discharge cf fire-arms in the vicinity of orchards, 
vineyards and flower gardens, as thereby the useful 
birds become frightened.—London Farmer’s Advocate. 


Miscellany. 


A CHILp’s smile and laugh are mighty powers in, 
this world. 


True goodness is like the glow worm: it shines 
when no eyes, except those of Heaven, are upon it. 


Happiness grows at our own fireside, and is not to 
be picked in the stranger’s garden. 


Kind words do not cost much. They never blister 
the tongue or lips, and we have never heard of any 
mental trouble arising from them. 


Flowers are the alphabet of angels, scattering over 
hill and dale, and speaking what the tongue cannot 
express. 


Cicero gives expression to a very beautiful thought 
when he says, “I go from life as from an inn, not as 
from home.” 


Tue misery of keeping a dog is his dying so soon; 
but, to be sure, if he lived for fifty years, and then 
died, what would become of me.—Sir Walter Scoit. 


I po not believe there has been any instance of a 
man committing suicide when he has had a dog to 
love him. 


ManGeErs should be low, and stables well venti- 
lated and lighted. Many horses are made blind by 
being kept in the dark. 


CHEERFULNESS.—The cheerful are the busy. 
When trouble knocks at your door, or rings the bell, 
he or she will generally retire if you send word you 
are engaged. 

A TEAMSTER in New York city has been prosecu- 
ted for starting a fire under his balky horse, and the 
court sentenced him to pay a fine of $25 and to im- 
prisonment for twenty days. 


Many a child goes astray, not because there is a 
want of prayer or virtue at home, but simply because 
home lacks sunshine. A child needs smiles as much 
as flowers need sunbeams. Children look little be- 
yond the present moment. If a thing pleases they 
are apt to seek it; if it displeases they are prone to 
avoid it. If home is the place where faces are sour 


, and words harsh, and fault-finding is ever in the as- 
the poor shoes he had on were the cause of the disas- | 


cendant, they will spend as many hours as possible 
elsewhere. Let every father and mother, then, try 
to be happy. Let them look happy. Let them talk 
to their children, especially the little ones, in such a 
way as to make them happy. 


& Books are shields to the young. Temptations 
are blunted on them which otherwise would pierce 
to the quick. A man who draws sufficient pleasure 
from books, is independent of the world for his 
pleasure. Friends may die. Books never are sick 
and they do not grow old. Riches melt away. 
Books are in danger of no bankruptcy. Our com- 
panions have their own errands to execute and their 
own burdens to bear, and cannot, therefore, be 
always at hand when we need company. But books 
need never go out from us. They are not sensitive 
to our neglect; they are never busy; they do not 
scold us, and they do welcome us with uniform and 
genial delight.—N. Y. Ledger. 


A Sprortinc Hare.—The Figaro publishes an 
account of a practical joke which, unlike most prac- 
tical jokes, has the merit of being amusing. An 
enthusiastic sportsman went to a breakfast given at 
the commencement of the shooting season. ‘The talk 
was of game, when suddenly in rushed a servant ex- 
claiming to the host that a hare had been seen mov- 
ing about on the lawn. Out went the enthusiastic 
sportsman, gun in hand, fired at the hare and missed 
him. ‘The hare; scratching its nose, stood up on its 
hind legs, presented a horse pistol at the sportsman 
and fired in return. No one was hurt; but the 
sportsman was naturally astounded, until at last it 
was explained to him that the hare was a performing 
animal which had been hired from a neighboring 
show. The sportsman’s charge had, of course, been 
tampered with by the confidential servant. 
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Rights of Dumb Animals. 
BY H. BEECHER STOWE. 

If there be any oppressed class that 
ought to have a convention and pass 
resolutions asserting their share in the 
general forward movement going on 
in this world, it is that hapless class 
that not only can neither speak, read 
nor write, but who have no capacity 


ONE FORM OF TRANSPORTATION. 


Make Your Stables Warm. 

Perhaps there is no advice that 
ought to be heeded more generally 
by the farming community of the 
Northern States at this season of the 
year than that above given. The 
profits of the dairy for the present 
year being now nearly ended, and 


for being taught any of these accom- 
plishments. 

Christianity, which has ameliorated 
so many sorrows and raised so many 
sufferers, has as yet made but small 
progress toward softening the condi- 
tion of the poor brute. 

How many men are there who do 
net consider that they have a right to 
chase, hunt and terrify wild animals 
in their native forests, simply for the 
excitement of mind and exercise it 

ives? The agony of terror excited 
y the chase, the victim’s turnings and 
windings and frantic donblings upon 
its track, are all part of the interest 
and excitement of the sport. 

Is this a Christian or a heathen 
state of mind ? 

The greatest proof of civilization 
and true Christianity in Martin Luth- 
er, that we have ever heard of, was 
that, while a prisoner with his friend 
the Elector of Saxony, in the Wiirz- 
burg, when he rode out in the chase 
for exercise, he declared that his sym- 

athies were so entirely with the poor 
ied animal that he was always 
wishing and contriving for it to es- ' 
cape. 

Supposing that man, being the no- 
bler creature, has a right to prolong 
his existence by taking the life of ani- 
mals, does it follow that he may make 
an amusement of shooting or trapping 
them in circumstances where he does 
not want them for food, and where 
the sole motive is the excitement ? 

The English are a race in whom this 
hunting instinct is carried to a savage 
degree. We remember reading an ac- 
count ofa celebrated English lion-hunt- 
er who went to South Africa, apparent- 
ly for no other object but to shoot every animal he met. 
No matter what it was, lion, tiger, ostrich, giraffe or 
rhinoceros, our Nimrod must have a crack at him; 
and when a clever shot had changed a splendid, joy- 
ous specimen of animal life into a festering mass of 
putrescence, he went on his way triumphant. We 
trust the time is coming when such records will be 
looked on—as we do now at the scalp-trophies and 
boasting war-songs of the Ojibewas—as disgusting 
records of barbarity. 

The care and treatment of domestic animals, of those 
kept and used for food, and in other ways tributary to 
man, offers a field for large and profitable discussion. 

Myery man ought to ask himself, on what is my 
right to this piece of my Creator's handiwork founded ? 
And if not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
His notice, is it not likely that He may have some 
feeling about animals that are worth many sparrows ? 

Is it right, is it generous, is it manly, for instance, 
for a man to seize a horse, to use and appropriate his 
whole youth and strength, and then, in old age, trade 
him off for some petty sum, and never inquire what 
becomes of him ? 

Is it right and generous to do the same with a 
petted dog or cat when old age or sickness makes 
either pet uncomely? Yet both these things are 
most recklessly done, simply because people have 
hever supposed that they owed anything like a duty 
to an animal. 

As to those animals confessedly noxious and antag- 
Onistic to man, such as rats, there is still less charity. 

A gentleman once related in the author's hearing, 
and with much glee, how he cleared his house of rats; 
and how does the reader suppose ? 


foddering and winter management 
generally the order of the day, the 
dairyman has quite a different round 
of duties to perform during the next 
five or six months from those which 
have taxed his energies during a sim- 
ilar period of time last past, and 
though these duties are apparently 
less profitable than those of the sum- 
mer months, yet they are equally 
important, because the profits of the 
coming year depend mainly upon 
their being rightly performed. This 
every farmer knows who looks to the 
future more than the present for suc- 
cess ; and certainly no such man will 
fail to provide an abundance of nutri- 
tious food to sustain his stock through 
the severe winter before us, in such 
condition as will enable them to yield 
the best results next season. This 
done, many farmers seem to consider 
the wintering of their stock a certainty, 
and so it may be, even with very lit- 
tle protection from the inclemency of 
winter; but the farmer, like every- 
body else, is supposed to be laboring for 
profit, and if so, then winter protection 
for stock becomes a matter secondary 
to food only, in point of importance. 
Every dairyman knows how materially 
his quantity of milk per day is dimin- 
ished by the first cold storm of autumn, 
if his cows are exposed to it, and 
knowing this, he can judge something 
of the effects of constant exposure dur- 
ing the much more inclement season 
of winter. 
The natural warmth of the bodies 
of animals must be maintained at all 


“Why,” saidhe. “I caught a great big fellow, 
poured kerosene oil over him, set him on fire, and let 
him run. 
ened every rat out of the house.” 

This anecdote, related to a lady by a man in good 
society, dressed and looking like a Christianized per- 
son of the nineteenth century, certainly shows that, 
in relation to a certain class of animals, there is a 
very imperfect sense of right and wrong existing in 
the community. 

Is there any wrong in rats wanting food? Does 
not the inconvenient pursuit of this, on their part, 
spring from the same source and the same craving 
that causes the work of man? If, then, these inter- 
fere with man, have they not at least a right to the 
ordinary rules of civilized warfare? Has any human 
being a right to torture an animal merely to avoid an 
inconvenience to himself? 

We are happy that this subject is beginning to be 
looked into. In our good city of Hartford, the Rev. 
Mr. Spaulding set a most excellent example by de- 
voting his Thanksgiving Day sermon to “ Our Duty 
to Animals.” This is introducing the subject in the 
right place, and we could wish that Mr. Spaulding’s 
able and Christian discourse might be printed for 
general circulation. 

We rejoice, too, in the existence of a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose monthly 
paper, published at the society’s rooms in Boston, con- 
tains many words that ought to be deeply pondered 
by the community. An extract from their last num- 
ber we publish as just in point to our subject.— 
Hearth and Home. 


He squeaked well,” he added, “ and fright- - 


times to nearly the same degree, and 
if this is not done by protection, it 
must be by an increase of the quan- 
tity of food, or the animal will lose 
flesh rapidly. 

Therefore the farmer, by constructing stables that 
will seldom freeze in winter, is enabled to winter in 
good style a much larger stock with a given quantity 
of fodder than his neighbor whose barns are out of 
repair to such an extent that freezing is the general 
rule in them.—Spectator. 


AsusE or ANIMALS.—Why is it that so many 
farmers are so cruel toward their animals? Some 
who are kind to their families seem to think it would 
be undignified in them to treat their stock with any 
degree of kindness. They scold and whip their 
horses for the most trivial faults, and kick and beat 
their cows, calves, hogs and sheep, apparently for the 
mere gratification of a tyrannical disposition. The 
practice cannot be too strongly condemned. It is 
not only wicked, but it is unprofitable. Animals 
kept in constant fear of their owner, so much that 
they always run at his approach, cannot. grow or 
thrive as well as those that are more humanely 
treated. 


Fast Drivinc.—Two fast young men of Boston, 
yesterday, on a wager of $50, agreed to test the ve- 
locity of their horses in a race from that city to 
Lowell. Michael Collins, one of the young men, 
came in in two hours and fifty minutes, and was im- 
mediately arrested for cruelty to his animal. The 
other, hearing that the officers were after him, left in 
quick metre, and has not yet been arrested. The 
horse of the former is in good condition this morning, 
but that driven by the latter is not expected to live, 
—Lowell News, Jan. 6th. 
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A Bird’s Nest. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 
Over my shaded doorway 
Two little brown-winged birds 
Have chosen to fashion their dwelling, 
And utter their loving words ; 
All day they are going and coming 
On errands frequent and fleet, 
And warbling over and over, 
“ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


Their necks are changeful and shining, 
Their eyes are like living gems; 
And all day long they are busy 
Gathering straws and stems, 
Lint and feathers, and grasses, 
And half forgetting to eat, 
Yet never failing to warble, 
“ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


I scatter crumbs on the door-step, 
And fling them some flossy threads ; 
They fearlessly gather my bounty, 
And turn up their graceful heads, 
And chatter and dance and flutter, 
And scrape with their tiny feet, 
Telling me over and over, 
“‘ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


What if the sky is clouded ? 

What if the rain come down ? 
They are all dressed to meet it 

In water-proof suits of brown. 
They never mope nor languish, 

Nor murmur at storm or heat, 
But say, whatever the weather, 

“ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


Always merry and busy, 
Dear little brown-winged birds! 
Teach me the happy magic 
Hidden in those soft words, 
Which always, in shine or shadow, 
So lovingly you repeat, 
Over and over and over, 
“ Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


The Volunteer Counsel. 


John Taylor was licensed, when a youth of twenty- 
One, to practise at the bar. He was poor, but well 
educated, and possessed extraordinary genius. 

On the 9th of April, 1840, the court-house in 
Clarksville, Texas, was crowded to overflowing. An 
exciting case was about to be tried. Geo. Hopkins, 
a wealthy planter, had offered a gross insult to Mary 
Ellison, the young and beautiful wife of his overseer. 
The husband threatened to chastise him for the out- 
rage, when Hopkins went to Ellison’s house and shot 
him in hisown door. The murderer was arrested and 
bailed to answer the charge. This occurrence pro- 
duced great excitement, and Hopkins, in order to 
turn the tide of popular indignation, had circulated 
reports against the character of Mrs. Ellison, and she 
had sued him for slander. Both suits were pending, 
for murder and slander. 

The interest became deeper when it was known 
that Ashley and Pike, of Arkansas, and S. S. Pren- 
tiss, of New Orleans, by enormous fees, had been 
retained to defend Hopkins. In the murder case, 
Hopkins was acquitted. The Texas lawyers were 
overwhelmed by their opponents. It was a fight of 


attorney; all had withdrawn. 

“Have you no counsel?” inquired Judge Mills, 
looking kindly at the plaintiff. 

“No, sir, they have all deserted me, and I am too 
eed to employ others,” replied the beautiful Mary, 

ursting into tears. 

“Tn such a case, will not some chivalrous member 
of the profession volunteer?” said the judge, glanc- 
ing around the bar. 

The thirty lawyers were silent. 

“Twill, your honor,” said a voice from the thickest 
part of the crowd outside the bar. 

At the sound of that voice many started, it was so 
unearthly, sweet and mournful. 

But the first sensationtwas changed into laughter, 
when a tall, gaunt, spectral figure elbowed his way 
through the crowd, and placed himself within the bar. 
His clothes looked so shabby that the court hesitated 
to let the case proceed under his management. 

“Has your name been entered on the rolls of the 
bar of the State ?” demanded the judge. 

“Tt is immaterial,” answered the stranger, his thin, 
bloodless lips curling up with a sneer. “ Here is my 
license from the highest tribunal in America!” and 
he handed the judge a broad parchment. The trial 
went on. 

He suffered the witnesses to tell their own story, 
and he allowed the defence to lead on. Ashley 
spoke first, followed by Pike and Prentiss. The lat- 
ter brought the house down in cheers, in which the 
jury joined. 

It is now the stranger’s turn. He rises before the 
bar, not behind it, and so near the wondering jury 
that he might touch the foreman with his long, bony 
finger. He proceeded to tear to pieces the argu- 
ments of hailey, which melted away at his touch like 
frost before the sun. Every one looked surprised. 
Anon he came to the dazzling wit of the poet lawyer, 
Pike. Then the curl of his lip grew sharper, his 
smooth face began to kindle up, and his eyes to open, 
dim and dreamy no longer, but vivid as lightning and 
red as fire-globes. His whole soul was in his eyes; 
his full heart pouring out of them. , And without an 
allusion to Prentiss, he turned short around on the 

erjured witnesses of Hopkins, tore their testimony 
into shreds, and hurled in their faces such’ terrible 
invectives that they trembled in their seats, and two 
of them fled from the court-house. The excitement 
of the crowd was becoming uncontrollable. ‘Their 
united life and soul seemed to hang upon the burn- 
ing tongue of the stranger who was overwhelming 
them with the power of his terrible indignation. He 
held the whole audience spell-bound. But his great- 
est triumph was to come. 

. His eyes began to glance at the assassin Hopkins, 
and his lean, taper fingers assumed the same direc- 
tion. He hemmed the wretch with a wall of strong 
evidence and impregnable argument, cutting off all 
hope of escape. He dug beneath the murderer's feet 
ditches of dilemma, and held the slanderer up to the 
scorn and contempt of the court. He girt him about 
with a circle of fire, and then stripped himself to the 
work of massacre. 


Oh, then it was a vision both glorious and dreadful | my voice as my child was.” 


His 


to behold the orator! His actions became as impet- 
uous as the motion of an oak in a hurricane. 
voice became a trumpet filled with wild whirlwinds, 
deafening the ear with crashes of power, yet inter- 
mingled all the while with a sweet under-tone of the 
softest cadence. His forehead glowed like a heated 
furnace, his countenance was haggard, like that of a 
maniac, and ever and anon he flung his long bony 
arms on high as if grasping after thunderbolts to hurl 
at his miserable victim. 

He drew a picture of murder in such appalling 
colors that in comparison hell itself might be consid- 
ered beautiful. He painted the slanderer so black 
that the sun seemed dark at noonday, when shining 
on such an accursed monster; and then fixing both 
portraits on the shrinking Hopkins, fastened them 


him killed. 


there forever. The agitation of the audience amount- 
ed almost to madness. 

All at once the speaker descended from the peril- 
ous height. His voice wailed out for the murdered 
dead and living—the beautiful Mary, more beautiful 
every moment as her tears flowed faster—till men 
wept and sobbed like children. 

e closed by a strange exhortation to the jury, and 
through them to the bystanders. He advised the 
panel, after they should bring in a verdict, not 
to offer violence to the defendant, however richly he 
deserved it ; in other words, “not to lynch the vil- 
lain, but leave his punishment with God.” This was 
the most artful of all, and best calculated to insure 
vengeance. 

The jury returned a verdict of fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and the night afterwards, Hopkins was taken 
out of bed and beaten almost to death. 

As the court adjourned, the stranger said: “John 
he aC will preach here this evening at early candle- 

ight.” 

He did preach, and the house was crowded. I 
have listened to Clay, Webster and Calhoun, to 
Dwight, Bascom and Beecher, but never heard any- 
thing in the form of sublime words even remotely 
approximating to the eloquence of John Taylor— 
massive as a mountain, and wildly rushing as a cata- 
ract of fire. 


+or 


Count Over the Mercies 

Count Tem! Count what? Why, count the 
mercies which have been quietly falling in your his- 
tory. Down they come every morning and every 
evening, as angel messengers from the Father of 
Light, to tell you of your best Friend in heaven. 
Have you lived these years, wasting mercies, renew- 
ing them every day, and never yet realized whence 
they came? If you have, Heaven pity you. You 
have murmured under afflictions, but who has heard 
you rejoice over blessings? Ask the sunbeam, the 
rain-drop, the star, or the queen of the night. What 
is life but mercy? What is health, strength, friend- 
ship, social life? Had each the power of speech, 
each would say, “Iam amercy.” Perhaps you have 
never regarded them as such, If not, you have been 
a poor student of nature or revelation. 


+o 


Extract from Henry Ward Beecher’s letter to 
Bonner on the death of the Auburn horse :— 


“Ought he not to have respect in death, especially 
as he has no chance hereafter. But are we so certain 
about that? Does not moral justice require that 
there should be some green pasture-land hereafter 
for good horses? say—old family horses that have 
brought up a whole family of their master’s children 
and never run away in their lives? Doctor’s horses, 
that stand, unhitched, hours, day and night, never 
gnawing the post or fence, while the work of intend- 
ed humanity goes on? Omnibus horses that are 
jerked and pulled, licked and kicked, ground up by 
inches on hard, sliding pavements, overloaded and 
abused? Horses that died for their country on the 
the field of battle, or wore out their constitutions in 
carrying noble generals through field and flood, with- 
out once flinching from the hardest duty. Or my 
horse, my old Charley, the first horse that ever I 


owned; of racing stock, large, raw-boned, too fiery , 


for anybody’s driving but my own, and as docile to 


Tue “Gloucester Advertiser” relates a remark- 
able instance of self-destruction by a favorite dog, 
last week, which for some time past has been 
quite infirm from old age, and has been allowed to 
lie around as his owners did not feel willing to have 
On the day in question, some one ob- 
serving his feeble condition, remarked in a loud tone: 
“ That dog ought to be killed, he is not good for any- 
thing!” ‘The animal looked mournfully up into the 
speaker’s face, then taking a wistful gaze around the 
store, and at those present, deliberately walked out 
of the door, down to the railway, where he plunged 
into the water and was drowned. 
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[From “‘ Our Young Folks.”’} dwarfs against giants. The slander suit was set ‘ 

| down for the 9th of April, and the throng of specta- 
| tors grew in number as well as excitement. Public F On 
opinion was setting in for Hopkins. His money had ; me 
procured witnesses who served his advocates. When stable 
| the case was called, Mary Ellison was left without an 5 usual 
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. [Written for Our Dumb Animals.] 
Story of a Good and Faithful Horse. 
TOLD TO HIS HUMAN FRIEND. 


One day, about this time, was an eventful one to 
me. In the course of my master’s usual visit to the 
stable I observed that he noticed me with more than 
usual interest. He passed his hand gently and 
caressingly over my head, neck and shoulders, down 
my back and legs; then lifted my feet and examined 
them closely, gave me an ear of corn, and turning to 
the man who had the care of me said, “ Peter, this 

y colt is a likely fellow. 
well built and handsome. We will see if there is any 

ed in him. There should be, for he is well bred. 
iis dam was a superior animal, and his sire was a 
Messenger. He must go to the blacksmith, and then 
I will have him measured for a first-rate harness. 
Give him an extra grooming and bring to the door at 
ten o’clock. You will go with me; he will stand bet- 
ter to be shod with you by him.” At ten o’clock I 
was harnessed in a light carriage, and, taking the 
reins, my master drove me to the blacksmith’s shop. 
At the door I was unharnessed and Peter conetadiy 
led me into what seemed to me a dismal place, with 
a huge glowing furnace and a number of men; 
though, to my great satisfaction, there were several 
other horses there. Qf course I was afraid; it was 
all new to me, and I did not like the looks of things ; 
asthe workmen seemed to be using sharp instru- 
ments, and pincers and hammers, and lots of sharp 
nails were lying about. I snorted and stopped trem- 
bling; but my kind master laid his hand on my neck, 
and Peter stood by me as the smith came up, with 
his leathern apron on, his sleeves rolled up to the 
elbows, and a great wooden box of tools in his hand. 
“Colt, eh?” said he; “never shod afore. Gentle, is 
he? let’s see what size he’ll take.” So passing his 
hand down my fore leg he bade me raise my foot. I 
obeyed, when, by a dextrous movement, he took it 
between his knees, and I found I must stand three- 
legged for a while. Then, with a sharp knife of pe- 
culiar shape, he cut and pared my hoof, and selecting 
a shoe of the proper size, laid it on, picked up a ham- 
mer and a and began to pound. It made me 
tremble, I can tell you, to have that sharp nail driven 
into my foot. A little slant one way or the other, a 
little too deep, and it would have gone into the quick 
and ruined me. I wondered whether the man had 
studied the construction of that wonderful thing, a 
horse’s foot, and knew just how and where to drive 
every one of those sharp nails. It was still worse 
with my hind feet, but at last it was over, and the 
rasping file finished, off the process to make all look 
trim and tidy. Idpn’t think the man realized that 
although it was a hoof it was a living thing he was 
filing away, and that this part of the process inflicted 
an injury upon the foot, going too near the quick and 
endangering inflammation, beside so thinning this 
iaiawel protection as to render me liable to severe 
injury from bruise or wound. By the time I was re- 
leased I felt as if I had gone through quite an ordeal, 
and was glad enough to get out of that shop. It was 
winter, and my shoes were heavy and had great heels, 
which felt very strange at first. I thought I never 
should be able to trot fast in such clumsy feeling 
things; but my master was very considerate of me 
and I managed to get along nicely. On the way 
home he had my measure taken for a harness. “ Make 
it all first-class, Willis,” was the order given. “ All 
lass, for he is a fine fellow and I mean to show 

him off.” “Have collar or breast-strap, sir?” said 
the harnessmaker. ‘“ On the whole, collar,” was the 
reply. ‘ He must be used to draw a load as well as 
trot, and the old collar is best for that.” “ Silver 
mounted?” ‘ Yes, silver mounted, and the best of 
plate. Your leather-covered buckles soon wear off, 
and make a harness look shabby before it is half worn 
out. Now, boy, for home, and don’t be clumsy and 
cut yourself with your new caulked shoes.” Home I 
Went with a good will, and what with my new shoes 
and the excitement I had gone through, when we 
reached the stable I was allina foam. Now, Peter, 
walk him round a while; then bring him in, sponge 
him off, rub him down well with straw and put a 
light cover on him awhile, and he’ll come out all 


He is sound and kind, © 


— to-morrow.” How good the nice sponging and 
rubbing felt, and how good the oats tasted when I 
was cool and rested ! 


[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Mocking Bird of America. 

The American mocking bird is the prince of all 
song birds, being altogether unrivalled in the extent 
and variety of his vocal powers ; and besides the full- 
ness and melody of his original notes, he has the 
faculty of imitating the notes of all other birds, from 
the humming bird to the eagle. Pennant states that 
he heard a caged one imitate the mewing of a cat 
and the creaking of a sign in high winds. 


any bird he ever heard. The description, however, 
iven by Wilson, in his own inimitable manner, as 
ar excels Pennant and Barrington as the bird excels 
his fellow songster. Wilson tells us that the ease, 
elegance and rapidity of his movements, the anima- 
tion of his eye, and the intelligence he displays in 
listening to and laying up lessons, marks the peculi- 
arity of his geuius. His voice is full, strong’ and mu- 
sical, and capable of almost every modulation, from 


the clear, mellow tones of the wood thrush to the | 


savage scream of the bald eagle. In measure and 
accents he faithfully follows his originals, while in 
strength and sweetness of expression he greatly im- 
proves upon them. In his native woods, upon a dewy 
morning, his song rises above every competitor ; for 
others appear merely inferior accompaniments. His 
own notes are bold and full, and varied, seemingly, 
beyond all limits. They consist of short expressions 
of two, three, or at most five or six syllables, general- 
ly uttered with great emphasis rapidly, and continued 
with undiminished ardor for half an hour at a time. 
While singing, he expands his tail, glistening with 
white, keeping time to his own music ; and the buoyant 
gayety of his action is no less fascinating than his song. 

e sweeps around with enthusiastic ecstacy; he 
mounts and descends, as his song swells or dies 
away; he bounds aloft with the celerity of an arrow, 
as if to recover or recall his very soul, expired in the 
last elevated strain. A bystander might suppose that 
the whole feathered tribe had assembled together on 
a trial of skill—each striving to produce his utmost 
effort—so perfect are his imitations. He often de- 
ceives the sportsman, and even birds themselves are 
sometimes imposed upon by this admirable mimic. 
In confinement, he loses little of the power or energy 
of his song. He whistles for the dog; Cesar starts 
up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He 
cries like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about 
with feathers on end to protect her injured brood. 

He repeats the tune taught him, though it be of 
considerable length, with perfect accuracy. He 
runs over the notes of the canary and the red-bird 
with such superior execution and effect that the 
mortified songsters confess his triumph by their im- 
mediate silence. His fondness for variety, some sup- 
pose, injures his song. His imitation of the brown 
thrush is often interrupted by the crowing of cocks; 
and his exquisite warblings after the blue-bird are 
mingled with the screaming of swallows, or the cack- 
ling of hens. During moonlight, both in the wild and 
tame state, he sings the whole night long. The hunt- 
ers, in their nocturnal excursions, know that the moon 
is rising the instant they hear his delightful solo. 
After Shakspeare, Barrington attributes, in part, the 
exquisiteness of the nightingale’s song to the silence 
of the night; but if so, what are we to think of the 
bird which, in the open glare of day, overpowers and 
often silences all competition? The natural notes 
of the American mocking bird are similar to those of 
the brown thrush —A udubon. 


THE outside horse on a sweep power has to walk 
much faster than the inside horse, and consequently 
should have a longer half of the whiffletree. On a 
ten-foot sweep the outside horse walks 60 feet each 
time round, while the inside horse, two feet nearer the 
centre, walks only 48 feet. In other words, the out- 
side horse walks one-fourth faster than the inside 
horse. He walks 5 miles while the other walks 4 


miles. To ask him to draw as heavy a load is cruel. | 


—Amer, Agriculturist. 


| 


Stanchions for Cattle. 

Every observing farmer who uses stanchions with 
open mangers for feeding cattle, knows that there is 
something wrong in this arrangement, for he sees that 
no favor can be given a particular animal, and in 
almost every herd one or more require extra feed 
and care. 

It is well known that some cows are twice as long 
taking their food as others, some on account of poor 
teeth, and others from their natural habits. Then in 


| a common open manger animals that take in food 


rapidly, will swallow that before them and steal from 


_ their less active neighbors, and, to more effectually 
Barring- | 
ton says his pipes come nearest to the nightingale of | 


accomplish this, we have often seen them upon their 
knees that they might reach a greater distance. 

Some animals also that have the mastery often act 
very shrewdly, and draw the fodder from before those 
beside them first, keeping their own allowance to 
leisurely consume, or work over and gather the best, 
after the other is gone. 

Sometimes grain or roots are fed to a few and not 
to the whole, and in this case with open mangers the 
neighboring animals are set into a state of agitation, 
and they reach and struggle to obtain a taste. If the 
feed is given out of the sight of others, no such com- 
motion occurs. 

Now this fault may be easily remedied by dividin 
the manger into sections with boards, allowing eac 
a space enough to contain just the food allotted 
to him. 

The only difficulty in using close mangers is in 
feeding corn-stalks, but this is obviated by cutting 
them once or twice in two, or by feeding them out of 
doors, which is by far the best way when the condi- 
tion of the ground and weather will admit of it.— 
Ohio Farmer. 


Balky Horses. 


If you have balky horses it is your owu fault and 
not the horses’, for if they do not pull true there is 
some cause for it, and if you remove the cause, the 
effect will cease. When your horse balks he is ex- 
cited, and does not know what to do. When he gets 
a little excited, stop him for five or ten minutes; let 
him become calm, and as soon as he is over his excite- 
ment he will, in nine cases out of ten, pull at the 
word. Whipping, and slashing, and swearing only 
make the matter worse. After you have gentled him 
awhile, and his excitement has cooled, take him by 
the bits; turn him each way a few minutes, as far as: 
you can; gentle him a little; unrein him, then step 
before the balky horse, and let the other start first ; 
then you can take them anywhere you wish. A 
balky horse is always high-spirited, and starts quick ; 
half the pull is out before the other starts; by stand- 
ing before him the other starts first. By close appli- 
cation to this rule you can make any horse pull. If 
a horse has been badly spoiled, you should first hitch 
him to an empty wagon, and let him draw it around 
for awhile on level ground; then put on a little load 
and increase it gradually, caressing as before, and in 
a short time you can have a good work-horse—Ezi. 


Injuries to the Horse that may be easily 
Avoided. 

Many horses are made vicious from cruel treat- 
ment. 

More horses fall from weariness than from any 
other cause. 

When a horse falls, he is more frightened than his 
rider. 7 

A frightened animal cannot use its senses aright; 
it must first be re-assured by gentle treatment. 

It is speed that kills the horse. 

Never strike an animal upon the head. 

Careless application of the whip has blinded many 
horses. 

More horses are lamed from bad shoeing than from 
all other causes together. 

Never kick nor scream at a horse, nor jerk the bit 
in his mouth.—Londen Horse Book. 


To MerciFu.ty, use chloro- 
form, or some other anesthetic. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Donations Received Since Our Last. 


Hon. Solon S. Hastings, Princeton, - $5 00 
Mrs. Jarvis Williams, Boston, 5 00 
J. B. Bright, Waltham, . 5 00 | 
Miss Caroline Duncan, Haverhill, . . 20 00 


Dr. Charles Scales, Woburn, . : : . 500 


Total, $40 00 


CorreEctTion.—* L. M. inks Marshfield, $5,” in 
our last number, should have been Z. M. Lane, East 
Abington, Mass. 


Remarkable Case of Instinct in a Cat. 

About seven weeks ago, Mr. A. M. Sargent, of this 
city, brought from the town of Haverhill a favorite 
cat, and placed her in his store on Union Street. 
The cat remained in the store, apparently quite con- 
tented, for three or four days, but one morning upon 
opening the store she was missing. Nothing more 
was heard of her, and it was supposed she had been 
killed, when one day this week she was heard scratch- 
ing at the window of her old home in Haverhill! She 
looked jaded and weather-beaten, but was otherwise 
in fair condition. The time that had elapsed between 
her departure from Lynn and her arrival in Haver- 
hill was just six weeks and one day. Whether she 
was travelling all that time is of course not known. 
She was brought in a close box, on the railroad, by 
the way of Georgetown, Danvers and Salem, and the 
distance she must have travelled on her return could 
not have been less than thirty to forty miles. How 
she succeeded in finding her old home, which was a 
mile and a half westerly of the centre of the town, 
without any scent or possible means of guidance 
except her own instinct, crossing the Merrimac River 
and several small streams which lay in her direct 
track, must ever remain a mystery. If any one knows 
of a more remarkable case of instinct in a cat we 
should like to hear of it.—Zynn Reporter. 


ie Norwegian Judgment. 

A dog who had been run over by a carriage 
crawled to the door of a tanner in the town of Abo; 
the man’s son, a boy fifteen years of age, first stoned 
and then poured a vessel of boiling water upon the 
suffering animal. This act was witnessed by one of 
the magistrates, and the cruel lad was condemned by 
the Board of Magistrates of that town to the follow- 
ing punishment. He was conducted to the place of 
execution by an officer of justice, who read to him 
his sentence: “Inhuman young man, because you 
did not assist an animal who implored your aid by 
its cries, and who derives being from the same God 
who gave you life; because you added to the torture 
of the agonized beast and cruelly murdered it, the 
council of the city have sentenced you to wear on 
your breast the name you deserve, and to receive 
fifty stripes from the executioner.” Were such ex- 
amples made in our courts, of juvenile cruelty, we 
should have fewer cases of savage wife-beating, and 
of the daily conflicts of brutalized men, such as oc- 
cupy the time of our magistrates and fill our police 
reports. 


A Friendly Horse. 

A few days since, as we were leaving our residence 
on our usual morning visit to the office, a sorrel horse 
belonging to us galloped up and caught our arm, and 
made an “attempt to pull us in the direction he wished 
to go. He then left, and went off in a quick gait to- 
wards a pasture on a farm about a quarter of a mile 
distant from our residence. In a few minutes he 
approached us again, making an unusual noise, and 
seemed by his actions to desire us to follow him. This 
we did, and when we reached the pasture we observed 
the mate of the horse entangled in a bridge which 
had broken through with him. After we had extri- 
cated his companion from this dangerous position, 
the horse which had given us notice “of his compan- 
ion’s danger, came up and rubbed his head against 
us, showing great signs of satisfaction. —Christian 
Advocate. 


Clear the Way. 

Men of thought! be up and stirring 
Night and day ! 

Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way! 

Men of action, aid and cheer them 
As ye may! 

There’s a fount about to stream ; 

There’s a light about to beam ; 

There’s a warmth about to giow ; 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, hope of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper ; aid it, type; ¢ 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day ; 

Lo! the right’s about to conquer— 
Clear the way! 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 

With that right shall many more 

Enter smiling at the door; 

With the giant wrong shall fall 

Many others, great and small, 

That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Every family should become a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty, by causing the young to regard 
animals with respect as God’s creatures—creatures 
depending on us in many respects, yet rendering us 
many services. Cruelty to them, begun in levity 
and thoughtlessness, hardens the heart, and the 
parents who, unmoved, behold a child torture a kit- 
ten ora bird, are really educating that child for cruelty 
and murder—happy, indeed, if circumstances in after- 
life neutralize the evil taught lessons of youth— 
Chimney Corner. 


Carp THE Cows.—One would think that any 
kind-hearted man, when he sees how grateful this 
operation is to a cow, would be willing to spend a 
few moments daily in carding her. It pays as well to 
clean a cow asa horse. All who have fairly tried it 
find great benefit from the operation. And yet not 
one farmer in a hundred makes it a practice to use 
the card or curry-comb in the cow stable. We know 
stupid men who laugh at the idea as a mere notion of 
some fancy farmer. But, in point of fact, no cow 
can give the best results at the pail unless this matter 
is attended to, especially in winter.—American A gri- 
culturist. 


AGRICULTURAL Horse Trors.—At the annual 
meeting of the Berkshire Agricultrural Society on 
Thursday, it was voted to abolish all premiums for 
trotting horses.— Boston Journal, January 7th. 


Officers of the Society. 
President, . . Gro. T. ANGELL. 
Vice-Presidents. 
His Excellency Wm. CLAFLIN, Newton. 
The Hon. Sec’y Ottver Warner, Northampton. 
Hon. A. H. BULLocK, Worcester. 
His Honor N. B. SHURTLEF F, Boston. 
Rt. Rev. Jno. J. 
Rt. Rev. M. Easrsurn, 
Gro. B. Emerson, LL.D., 
Dr. Gro. C. SHATTUCK, 
Rost. M. Mason, Esq., 
Patrick Donanog, i: 
JAMES P. THORNDIKE, hn. 
B. GLover, Esq., 
Hon. ALBERT J.W RIGHT, as 
Henry G. CLARK, 
ALLEN BrowNE , Esq. ‘9 
Epwin W RIGHT, 
J. INGeRsoLt Bowopircn, * 
And eighty-three others throughout the State. 
Directors. 
FRANK B. Fay 
D. D. SLADE. 
GEORGE NoYes. 
‘THOMAS CONERY. 
FRANKLIN EvAns. 
Joun REED. 
Wo. G. WELD. 
Wo. APPLETON. 


Amos A. LAWRENCE, Treasurer. 
Frank B. Fay, Secretary. A. Currier, Officer 


Guo. T. ANGELL. 
SAMUEL G. Howe. 
WILLIAM Gray. 
Srurais, Jr. 
Geo. TYLER BiGELow. 
HENRY SALTONSTALL. 
W. W. Morvanp. 
Tuomas Mor.ey. 


Objects of the Society. 

1st. To enforce the law. 

2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases, or furnish the Society with evidence to 
enable them to do it. 

4ii. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and 
prosecute for the Society. 

5th. To see that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. 

6th. To introduce better methods of transportation 
and butchering of animals. 

7th. To encourage improvements and inventions 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. Yo gather information in regard to existing 
abuses and their remedies, and the proper treatment of 
amimals both in sickness and in health, and to send the 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. ‘To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police officers, drivers, teamsters, 
butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be distin- 
guished for humanity towards animals, or for efforts 
to improve their condition and to prevent cruelty to 
them. 

By so doing, to abolish from this Commonwealth, 
cruel beating, overloading, overdriving, overworking, 
starving, or abandoning to starve, working old, sick or 
maimed animals unfit for labor, the plucking of live 


fowls, cruel methods of butchering, shearing of sheep 


sent to market in early spring, cruel methods of trans- 
portation, unnecessary dissections of living animals, 
and ail other forms of cruelty which now are or may 
hereafter be practised in this State. 

All sums of money may be sent to or left with the 
Secretary of the Society, or his sub-agents. Cer 
tificates of membership or receipts will be given, 
bearing the seal of the Society and signed by the 
President or Treasurer, and the names of donors will 
be published in the next issue of this paper. 

All persons not receiving their certificates of mem- 
bership or receipts, are requested to notify the Presi- 
dent of the same. 

Active Life Members are constituted by the 


payment of . 00 00 
Active Annual Members are constituted .. 

the payment of 0 00 
Associate Life Members are constituted by 

the payment of 6000 
Associate Annual Members are constituted 

by the paymentof. 


Patrons are those who atin, pay not less 
than 


For all money ‘paid ‘to canvassers for this paper, oF 
sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded with 
the next number of the paper. 
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